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NOTICES 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 
Federal  Highway  Administration 
NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  TRANSPORTATION 
Statement  of  Policy 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  Is  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  Initial  Statement  of  National 
Highway  Transportation  Policy  setting 
forth  the  gener^  policies  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  (FHWA)  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Transpor¬ 
tation. 

ITie  formulation  of  policy  statements 
has  become  an  important  and  relevant 
process  In  recent  times.  Organizations, 
be  they  governmental,  quasi-public,  or 
private,  are  discovering  there  are  several 
strategic  alternatives  which  may  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  attainment  of  broad  goals  or 
in  response  to  societal  needs.  Clearly,  it 
is  in  the  public  interest  for  a  govern¬ 
ment  organization  to  work  toward  a  lucid 
and  timely  statement  of  policy  so  that 
members  of  the  agency,  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  public  interest  groups,  and  society 
at  large  may  enhance  their  understand¬ 
ing  and  opportunities  to  help  shape  the 
agency’s  overall  directions,  principles, 
and  priorities.  With  such  an  understand¬ 
ing,  those  responsible  for  providing  im¬ 
proved  transportation  will  be  guided  by 
the  appr(^riate  national  principles  and 
policies  which  will  lead  to  a  safe,  efficient, 
accessible,  and  effective  highway  trans¬ 
portation  system. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation’s 
“Statement  of  National  Transportation 
Policy,”  September  17, 1975,  provides  the 
overall  transportation  policy  framework 
for  this  statement.  As  the  Secretary 
stated,  policy  formulation  is  a  continu¬ 
ing  process,  and  no  national  statement 
or  position  may  be  fully  implemented 
without  the  support  of  Congress,  public 
officials,  shippers,  consumers.  Industry 
and  other  concerned  citizens.  Inasmuch 
as  the  impacts  of  highway  transporta¬ 
tion  are  so  far-reaching,  and  Involve  so 
many  people  and  organizations  with  a 
wide  variety  of  Interests,  broad-based 
support  for  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  is  essential  for  transportation 
progress. 

Finally,  it  is  emphasized  that  national 
highway  transportation  policy  is  derived 
also  from  Title  23,  United  States  Code, 
wherein  Congress  has  enacted  legislation 
or  declarations  which  dictate  FHWA 
policy  in  certain  program  areas. 

Public  comments  and  criticisms  are 
Invited  and  welcomed  regarding  the 
initial  Statement  of  National  Highway 
Transportation  Prtiicy.  Interested  per¬ 
sons  or  organizations  should  submit  their 
comments,  in  writing,  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  Office  of  Pro¬ 
gram  and  Policy  Planning,  HPP-1,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20590. 

Issued  on :  December  6, 1976. 

Norbert  T.  TTemann, 
Federal  Highway  Administrator. 

I.  Introduction 

PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

This  statement  sets  forth  the  general 
policies  of  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 


Jstratitm  (FHWA) .  It  serves  as  basic 
policy  guidance  for  the  program  plan¬ 
ning,  research,  development,  implemen- 
taticm,  and  management  funotimis  which 
derive  from  the  statutwy  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  FHWA  In  order  to  provide 
such  guidance,  this  statement  expresses 
broad  policy  considerations  which  im- 
derlie  the  actions  taken  by  those  charged 
with  carrying  out  highway  programs  in 
accordance  with  legislative  and  regula¬ 
tory  requirements. 

This  statemmit  is  organized  into  three 
principal  sections.  Section  One,  the  In¬ 
troduction,  discusses  the  purpose,  scope, 
and  status  of  highway  transportation 
and  presents  statements  of  the  overrid¬ 
ing  national  transportation  principles  to 
which  the  FHWA,  as  a  Federal  Agency, 
is  committed. 

Section  Two,  Policy  Statements,  sets 
forth  the  policies  of  thq  FHWA  which  di¬ 
rectly  affect  the  manner  in  which  na¬ 
tional  highway  transportation  programs 
are  administered. 

Policy  formulation  is  a  c<mtlnuing 
process.  As  changes  occur  in  society’s 
needs  and  desires,  in  national  objectives, 
and  in  congressional  actions,  policy  must 
be  modified.  It  is  the  practice  ot  the 
FHWA,  therefore,  to  periodically  update 
policies  to  ensure  they  reflect  current 
national  priorities.  In  recognition  of  this 
goal.  Section  Three,  Policy  Directions, 
discusses  key  policy  considerations  which 
wUl  face  the  Agency  in  the  near  future. 
These  have  been  developed  in  order  to 
provide  guidance  for  evidvlng  policies. 

The  policymaking  process  may  be 
characterized  as  complex,  evolutional, 
and  c(mtroversial.  It  is  llk^y  that  policy 
positions  have  beccnne  controversial  be¬ 
cause  transportation  is  an  important  na¬ 
tional  issue,  involving  all  levels  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  a  large  segment  of  industry 
and  the  public  at  large,  and  because 
goals  and  objectives  of  these  various 
groups  are  not  always  c<Hnmon.  Ihus, 
policy  can  r^resent  but  one  aspect  of 
concern,  albeit  an  important  one,  in  the 
analysis  or  assessment  by  the  various 
levds  of  government  of  current  direc¬ 
tions  and  operations  of  the  Nation’s 
transportation  syst^ns. 

Basic  to  this  process  are  two  funda¬ 
mental  policy  prc^lems.  First,  there  is 
the  question  of  the  appriHPriate  Federal 
role  in  improving  the  Nation’s  highway 
transportation  systems.  This  persistent 
problem  is  highlighted  in  the  Policy 
Statement  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
’Transportation  and  in  all  statements 
which  discuss  the  intergovernmental 
nature  of  transportation.  Furthermore, 
the  increasing  interest  in  this  problem 
has  stimulated  similar  questions  on  the 
appropriate  roles  of  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  and  the  private  sector.  With 
respect  to  the  private  sector,  it  is  an 
axiom  that  a  dynamic,  competitive  and 
efficient  private  sector  should  meet  the 
Nation’s  transpKirt  needs  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  feasible,  ’The  private  sector 
and  the  government  should  Interact  ef¬ 
fectively,  mutually  reinforcing  common 
goals.  With  respect  to  the  Federal  role, 
while  it  may  be  impossible  to  reserve 
precisely  in  general  terms,  we  do  at¬ 
tempt  to  define  and  clarify  the  issues 


where  possible  throughout  the  discussion 
on  Policy  Statements. 

The  second  fundamental  policy  prob¬ 
lem  concerns  the  scope  of  national  high¬ 
way  transpm*tatlon  policy.  The  perva¬ 
siveness  of  the  highway  transpoilation 
system  and  its  many  ramifications  are 
such  that  several  issues  which  arise  con¬ 
cerning  its  impacts  and  effects  are  clearly 
beyond  the  control  and  responsibility  of 
the  FHWA,  or  any  Federal  agency  for 
that  matter. 

This  issue  is  further  complicated  by 
the  that  the  principal  implementors  of 
public  policy  are  the  elected  and  ap¬ 
pointed  officials  of  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments.  ’Thus,  while  national  trans¬ 
portation  policy  may  be  formulated  by 
Federal  agencies,  it  is  only  through  con¬ 
tinuous  and  cooperative  review  and  re¬ 
vision  that  such  policies  may  meanin;'.- 
fuUy  Influence  transportation  decisions 

It  is  also  emphasized  that  the  policies 
of  an  operating  administration  must 
complement  the  policies  for  the  other 
transportation  modes.  This  policy  state¬ 
ment  is  consistent  with  the  current 
Statement  of  National  Transportation 
Policy  developed  by  the  Secretary  o: 
Transportation  and  forwarded  to  Con¬ 
gress.  Also,  since  programs  for  highway- 
transportation  involve  coordination  with 
other  agencies,  certain  portions  of  thi^- 
statement. reflect  activities  currently  ad¬ 
ministered  Jointly  or  in  close  cooper.'-, - 
tl<Ki  with  -the  Urban  Mass  ’Transporta¬ 
tion  Administration  (UMTA)  and  th 
National  Hiediway  Traffic  Safety  Ad¬ 
ministration  (NH’TSA) ,  as  well  as  several 
other  Federal  agencies  which  have  statu¬ 
tory  responsibilities  in  related  areas 

STATUS  OF  HIGH-WAY  TRANSPORTATION 

Our  highway  system  is  one  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  greatest  assets.  Billions  of  dollar<^ 
have  been  invested  since  1921  by  all  levels 
of  government  to  plan,  construct,  main¬ 
tain,  and  operate  the  entire  highway  sys¬ 
tem,  but  It  is  difficult  to  measure  its  true 
value  to  the  economic  and  social  life  of 
the  Nation.  ’The  mobility  now  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  our  society  would  be  greatly 
limited  without  an  extensive  system  of 
safe  uid  well  maintained  roads  and 
streets.  The  nature,  size,  composition.' 
and  use  of  our  Nation’s  output,  the  in¬ 
dustrial  structure  within  which  it  is  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  distribution  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  income  flow — geographically 
and  among  the  people — are  all  dependent 
in  some  measure  uc>on  the  design,  loca¬ 
tion,  and  operation  of  the  highway  sy.s- 
tem.  Highways,  together  with  other 
transportation  systems,  have  facilitated 
the  Nation’s  economic  growth. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  highway  system  has  been  extended 
by  12  percent  to  a  total  of  3.8  million 
miles.  This  represents  about  one-fouth 
of  the  highway  miles  of  the  world.  About 
20  percent  of  the  Nation’s  highway  mile¬ 
age  Is  on  Federal-aid  system  routes.  The 
foimdation  of  the  system  is  the  42,500- 
mile  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways,  popularly  called  the 
Interstate  System,  of  which  88^  per¬ 
cent,  or  about  37,500  miles,  is  now  open 
-to  traffic.  This  System,  while  cemstituting 
only  1.1  percent  of  the  Nati(m’8  highway 
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mileage,  carries  over  21  percent  of  all 
motor  vehicle  traflSc. 

Almost  134  million  motw  vdiicles  use 
the  total  highway  syston  in  the  country. 
The  105  million  automobiles,  the  23  mil> 
lion  trucks,  the  5  million  motorcycles  and 
the  half  million  buses  registored  in  the 
United  States  represent  50  percent  of  all 
the  vehicles  in  the  woiid.  The  Naticm’s 
highway  system  carries  87  percent  of  the 
intercity  passenger  trafOc  and  23  percent 
of  the  intercity  ton  miles  of  freight.  In 
urban  areas,  98  percent  of  all  personal 
trips  are  by  highway  and  95  percent  of 
the  freight  moves  by  truck. 

Despite  the  impressive  extent  and  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Nation’s  highway  sys¬ 
tem,  heavy  use  has  contributed  to  serious 
deficiencies  which  must  be  corrected  if 
the  system  is  to  continue  to  meet  high 
standards  of  safety'  and  efficiency. 
Though  the  Interstate  System  is  not  yet 
completed,  it  is  already  overloaded  on  a 
daily  basis  on  certain  critical  urban  sec¬ 
tions,  and  many  other  arterials  are  over¬ 
loaded  during  peak  periods.  Thousands 
of  bridges  on  various  highway  systems 
must  be  replaced  and  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  require  safety  and  other 
improvements  such  as  noise  sdiatement 
and  junkyard  elimination  or  screening. 
Because  of  these  deficiencies,  there  must 
be  continuing  improvement  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  highway  system. 

Assuming  sufficient  availability  of 
energy,  highway  travel  Is  expected  to 
increase  about  40  percent  between  1975 
and  1990,  and  the  current  congestion  on 
many  urban  and  some  rural  highways 
will  worsai  unless  adequcde  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  system  are  undertaken  or 
there  are  major  changes  in  travel  habits. 
Low-capital  improvements  in  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  urban  transportation  system 
can  enhance  mobility.  These  include 
better  traffic  managanent,  more  efficient 
public  transportatlcm,  increased  carpool¬ 
ing,  and  exclusive  bus  lanes.  However, 
there  will  be  a  continuing  need  for  more 
capital  intensive  progrrams  to  upgrade 
heavily  traveled  urban  and  rural  high¬ 
ways  and  bridges;  to  eliminate  road 
hazards;  and  to  purchase  right-of-way 
for  new  transportation  corridors  where 
development  is  taking  place.  Above,  all, 
the  present  level  of  performance  of  high¬ 
way  trausportation  must  be  maintained, 
and  this  will  undoubtedly  require  sub¬ 
stantial  expenditures.  Clearly,  there  are 
challenges  ahead  for  policymakers  in 
ensuring  that  our  national  highway 
transportation  system  keeps  pace  with 
the  demands  of  society. 

NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  PRINCIPLES 

A  national  highway  transportation 
pohcy  must  be  based  upon  an  evolution¬ 
ary  process  which  is  responsive  to  chang¬ 
ing  national  goals  as  refiected  in  Federal 
legislation.  Certain  overall  national  prin¬ 
ciples  help  provide  the  basis  for  policy 
development,  program  adminlstratlcm. 
future  directions,  and  other  relevant 
aoUvities  of  a  govemmentcd  agency. 
These  basic  principles  also  help  define 
the  ccmtrlbution  that  Federal  le^ership 
must  provide,  consistent  with  the  refdity 
that  governmental  resources  are  finite 


and  with  the  doctrine  of  intergoverii- 
mental  and  public-private  cooperation. 
These  fimdamoital  national  transporta¬ 
tion  principles  are  summarized  below. 

MobilUy.  Mobility  is  essential  to  the 
ccmtinued  economic  growth  of  the  Na¬ 
tion.  It  has  become  an  attribute  of  the 
American  lifestyle,  and  a  high  degree 
of  mobility  depends  in  turn  on  a  high 
degree  of  personal  accessibility  to  trans¬ 
portation  systems  and  the  accessibility 
of  such  systems  to  available  economic, 
recreational,  and  educational  ^portu- 
nities.  Providing  effective  accessibility  to 
and  within  the  highway  network,  there¬ 
fore,  is  a  major  policy  goal  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  administration  of  highway 
transportation  programs. 

It  is  certain  that  in  order  to  maintain 
individual  mobility,  the  automobile  will 
continue  to  be  the  most  universally  ac¬ 
cepted  form  of  transportation.  Moreover, 
the  movement  of  goods  is  equally  essen¬ 
tial  to  economic  well-being  and  must  be 
facilitated  by  an  efficient  and  reliable 
method  of  transport.  Clearly,  there  is  no 
national  transportation  policy  principle 
more  important  than  the  continued  en¬ 
hancement  of  mobility  for  all  Americans. 

It  is  an  axiom  that  prosperity  depends, 
in  large  part,  oa  the  maintenance  of  in¬ 
dividual  mobUity.  Historically,  there  has 
been  a  direct  correlation  between  mobil¬ 
ity  and  the  growth  in  the  Gross  National 
Product.  Certainly  the  Interlocking  na¬ 
ture  of  personal  transportation  and  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  illustrates  the  fact  that 
mobility  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  rep¬ 
resents  the  means  by  which  broader 
goals,  such  as  economic  oiHXirtunity,  are 
attained. 

Intergovernmental  Cooperation.  It  has 
been  a  long-standing  Federal  policy  that 
national  development  programs  should 
be  imdertaken  within  the  framework  of 
an  effective  and  cooperative  Federal- 
State  pEutiiership.  This  policy  principle 
is  firmly  embedded  in  Federal  statutes 
and  persists  as  a  doBiinant  policy  goal 
for  national  transportation  programs. 

In  addition,  recognition  in  recent  years 
of  the  increasing  complexity  and  inter- 
jurisdictional  nature  of  transportation 
has  led  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
which  has  expanded  the  definition  of  the 
Federal  interest  and  has  acknowledged 
the  legal  authority  and  responsibility  of 
local  elected  officials.  ’Thus,  consistent 
with  Federal  statutes,  national  trans¬ 
portation  policy  is  based  upon  the 
principle  of  allowing  State  and  local 
governments  maximum  flexibility  in  im¬ 
plementing  transportation  programs, 
while  ensuring  that  an  effective  and  co¬ 
operative  process  for  planning  and  de¬ 
cisionmaking  is  at  work  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

Economic  Development.  By  reducing 
transportation  costs  and  increasing  ac¬ 
cessibility,  public  highway  investments 
and  improvements  generate  a  number  of 
other  economic  benefits,  including  In¬ 
creased  employment  and  productivity, 
enhanced  competition,  reduced  inflation¬ 
ary  pressures,  and  new  investment  oppor¬ 
tunities.  For  example,  a  rational  system 
ot  transportation  Improvements  can  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  orderly  development  of  rural 


and  small  urban  areas.  Taken  together, 
these  benefits  promote  nattoiMti  m  wdd 
as  r^onal  and  local  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  In  order  to  sustain  and  chance 
ecimmnic  growth  and  productivity,  inte¬ 
grated  and  efficient  transportation  sys¬ 
tems  are  necessary.  Thus,  a  cemtinuing 
program  of  transportation  improvements 
to  ensure  a  high  lev^  of  transportation 
performance  is  essential  to  the  Nation’s 
prosperity  and  to  the  ix'osperil^  of  State 
and  regional  areas. 

Safety.  Of  utmost  importance  in  pro¬ 
viding  transportation  systems  is  the  na¬ 
tional  requirement  for  safety.  No  value 
is  greater  than  human  life  and  no  trans¬ 
portation  responsibility  more  important 
than  the  safety  of  the  passenger,  driver, 
transportation  worker,  pedestrian  and 
others  exposed  to  transportation  systems. 
TTierefore.  safety  considerations  must  be 
accoxmted  for  throughout  each  stage  in 
the  transportation  devel<H>tnent  process. 
For  example,  safety  must  be  ccxisldered 
in  the  planning,  design,  and  constimetion 
stages  of  highway  improvements;  in 
planning,  designing  and  manufacturing 
vehicles;  in  determining  traffic  patterns 
and  routes;  in  qualifying  and  training 
drivers/operators;  in  the  loading,  secur¬ 
ing  and  delivery  of  passengers  and  cargo; 
in  (grating  the  vehicle  on  the  highways; 
in  identifying  and  eliminating  risks  and 
hazards;  in  reducing  the  severity  of  ac¬ 
cidents;  and  in  analyzing  and  research¬ 
ing  transportation  operations  and  acci¬ 
dent  data.  In  all  these  efforts,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  safety  is  shared  among 
the  various  levels  of  government,  the  in¬ 
dustry.  and  the  general  pubhe. 

Energy.  Increased  efficiency  in  the  use 
of  energy  in  the  transportation  sector 
and  in  the  distribution  of  domestic  energy 
resources  is  a  major  national  priority. 
Moreover,  national  policy  is  directed  to 
develop  alternative  energy  sources  and 
systems  in  order  to  minimize  the  depend¬ 
ence  on  foreign  petroleum  with  its  ac¬ 
companying  Increases  in  price  and  imcer- 
tain  availability. 

The  increased  mobility,  accessibility 
and  economic  growth  generated  by  trans¬ 
portation  improvements  can  affect  the 
demand,  the  costs,  and  the  supply  of 
energy  resoimces.  Thus,  as  major  con¬ 
sumers  of  energy,  transportation  de¬ 
velopers  and  users  must  participate 
substantially  in  energy  conservation 
programs  and  must  consider  energy 
efficiency  as  an  integi’al  part  of  trans¬ 
portation  planning,  design,  construction 
and  operation. 

A  national  policy  in  the  energy  area 
also  recognizes  the  benefits  that  im¬ 
proved  transportation  provides,  both  in 
improving  access  to  domestic  energy  re¬ 
sources  and  in  making  more  energy  effi¬ 
cient  the  movement  of  people  and  goods. 

Environmental  Quality.  It  is  a  national 
policy  that  the  adverse  impacts  of  trans¬ 
portation  on  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment  should  be  prevented  or  re¬ 
duced  and  that  transportation  should  be 
used  to  protect  and  enhance  the  environ¬ 
ment  wherever  possible.  In  developing 
transportation  projects,  all  feasible 
efforts  should  be  made  to  improve  the 
relationship  between  man  and  his  envl- 
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ronment  aind  to  preserve  natural  and 
cultural  resources. 

National  policy  in  this  area  is  based 
upon  the  importance  of  fully  considering 
social,  econcNtnic,  and  environmental 
effects  throughout  the  planning  of  trans¬ 
portation  projects,  and  the  need  for  a 
systematic,  interdisciplinary  approach  in 
assessing  these  effects  in  conjimction 
with  the  transportation,  engineering,  and 
safety  aspects  of  these  projects.  Thus 
transportatlMi  project  decisions  should 
be  made  in  the  best  overall  public  inter¬ 
est,  based  upon  a  balanced  consideration 
of  the  need  for  fast,  safe,  and  efficient 
transportation,  and  the  social,  economic, 
and  environmental  effects  of  system 
improvement. 

Civil  Rights.  It  is  a  national  policy  that 
aggressive  and  conscious  actions  must  be 
taken  to  achieve  equal  opportunities  for 
minorities,  women,  t^e  poor,  the  elderly, 
and  the  handicapped,  to  fight  discrimi¬ 
nation,  and  to  ensure  to  the  extent  prac¬ 
tical  and  econ(nnically  feasible  that  the 
transportation  system  is  accessible  to  all 
citizens.  In  transportation,  as  well  as  all 
other  sectors,  national  policy  encourages 
affirmative  action  in  program  practices 
to  ensure  that  the  benefits  of  Federal 
assistance  are  distributed  equitably 
throughout  all  segments  of  the  popula¬ 
tion. 

II.  Policy  Statements 

This  section  sets  forth  the  general  pol¬ 
icies  of  FHWA,  which  underlie  the  spe¬ 
cific  actions  and  procediu'es  taken  in  im¬ 
plementing  programs  in  accordance  with 
legislative  and  regulatory  requirements. 

In  order  to  present  policy  positions  in 
a  fcnmat  and  context  that  is  comprehen¬ 
sive  in  scope  and  yet  consistent  with  the 
limitations  and  boimdarles  associated 
with  the  policy  formulation  process,  the 
policy  statements  are  grouped  into  vari¬ 
ous  subject  areas.  It  is  Important  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  this  grouping  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  imply  policy  priorities  or  func¬ 
tional  areas;  rather,  it  is  a  means  to  or¬ 
ganize  statements  of  broad  policy  into 
topics  which  may  then  be  related  to  pro¬ 
grams. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that 
certain  aspects  of  national  highway 
transportation  policy  are  contained  In 
Title  23,  United  States  Code.  National 
highway  legislation,  especially  section 
101,  is  a  statement  of  congressional  pol¬ 
icy  on  highway  transportation  which, 
broause  it  is  contained  in  a  statutory 
document,  takes  precedence  over  and 
above  other  considerations.  Where  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  silent,  however,  or  in 
areas  where  policy  is  concerned  with 
more  detailed  program  management  is¬ 
sues  beyond  the  scope  of  congressional 
direction,  the  FHWA  establishes  posi¬ 
tions  consistent  with  national  transpor¬ 
tation  policy. 

As  national  goals,  legislation,  con¬ 
cerns,  and  conditions  change,  these  pol¬ 
icy  statements  shall  be  modified  accord¬ 
ingly. 

THE  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM 

One  of  the  most  Important  national 
transportation  policy  priorities,  as  Con¬ 
gress  has  clearly  indicated  in  Title  23, 


is  the  prompt  and  early  completion  of 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways.  The  incixnpleted  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Interstate  System  have  been 
categorized  into  two  types:  those  sec¬ 
tions  which  are  essenthd  to  complete  a 
unified  and  interconnected  system;  and 
those  sections  which  are  not  essential 
for  connectivity  and  thus  may  be  re¬ 
placed  by  sections  elsewhere  in  the  State, 
or  may  be  withdrawn  and  mass  transit 
or  other  highway  facilities  substituted  in 
their  place.  The  FHWA  places  top  prior¬ 
ity  on  completion  of  the  essential  sec¬ 
tions  and  programs  are  designed  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  policy  objective. 

Even  as  progress  is  being  made  toward 
closing  the  ranaining  gaps  in  the  In¬ 
terstate  System,  safety  and  mobility  on 
existing  sections  is  being  reduced  by 
physical  deterioration  or  by  excessive 
traffic  volumes.  In  order  to  ensure  that 
the  System  continues  to  provide  accept¬ 
able  levels  of  mobility  and  safety,  the 
FHWA,  in  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  governments,  shall  continually 
monitor  System  performance.  Where 
System  performance  is  foimd  to  be  ap¬ 
proaching  unacceptable  levels,  attention 
will  be  directed  to  designing  and  imple¬ 
menting  corrective  measures.  Moreover, 
it  is  FHWA  policy  that  the  Interstate 
program  be  recognized  as  a  long-term 
national  commitment  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  service  on  the  Nation’s  most  im¬ 
portant  transportation  system,  and  that 
adequate  resources  be  provided  to  fulfill 
this  commitment. 

URBAN  TRANSPORTATION 

Urban  transportation  policy  is  a  com¬ 
ponent  of  areawide  development  policy 
and  provides  the  framework  for  a  co¬ 
ordinated  and  cixnprehenslve  approach 
to  meeting  metropolitan  transportation 
and  other  needs  on  the  part  of  State  and 
local  governments.  Federal  urban  trans¬ 
portation  policy  must  recognize  the  need 
for  both  fiexlbillty  and  improved  effi¬ 
ciency  in  meeting  these  needs. 

Although  the  automobile  continues  to 
be  the  most  fiexible  and  responsive  mode 
of  travel,  improved  highways  are  only 
one  solution  to  urban  transportation 
problems.  Both  public  and  private  trans¬ 
portation  are  necessary  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  mobility  within  urban  areas.  Dif¬ 
ferent  urban  areas  may  desire  different 
mixes  of  public  and  private  service; 
therefore,  communities  should  have  the 
capability  to  allocate  funds  for  various 
types  of  transportation  Improvonents. 
An  effective  metr(^lltan  transportation 
system  requires  a  mix  of  modes,  public 
and  private,  prc^erly  coordinated  and 
using  the  relative  advantages  of  each. 
Thus,  it  is  FHWA  policy  that  Federal-aid 
highway  program  fimds  be  used,  where 
appropriate  cost-effective  projects  are 
identified,  to  fund  Improvements  in  ur¬ 
ban  areas  which  result  in  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  mix  of  transportation  services. 
Above  all,  the  FHWA  shall  continue  to 
support  a  policy  of  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  Federal-aid  urban  funds  to  permit  a 
wide  range  of  projects.  Including  those 
to  increase  the  occupancy  rate  for  auto¬ 


mobiles  and  those  to  Improve  mass 
transportation. 

A  significant  near-term  policy  is  being 
pursued  through  the  Joint  issuance  of* 
FHWA  and  UMTA  regulations  on  the 
planning  and  programming  of  the  full 
range  of  urban  transportation  improve¬ 
ments.  These  regulations  represent  prog¬ 
ress  in  attaining  improved  intergovern¬ 
mental  relations,  more  intermodal  facili¬ 
ties  and  services,  and  the  consideration 
of  alternatives  and  more  effective  means 
of  managing  urban  transportation 
systems. 

Inherent  in  the  development  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  alternatives  must  be  the 
process  of  maximizing  cost-effectiveness. 
The  cost  discipline  should  serve  as  a  ma¬ 
jor  constraint  in  the  project  selection 
process,  iiartlcularly  in  urban  areas 
where  high  project  costs  and  complex 
systems  predominate.  As  each  transpor¬ 
tation  decision  is  made  imder  a  specific 
set  of  cirmumstances,  the  tools  used  to 
measure  and  maxlnilze  eost-effectlve- 
ness  should  reflect  that  situation.  There- 
fore,  an  obvious  product  of  FHWA’s  ur- 
,ban  transportation  policy,  as  it  relates 
to  the  decisionmaking  process,  should  be 
the  selection  of  the  most  effective  alter¬ 
native  within  budgetary  limitations. 

The  more  efficient  use  of  existing  ur¬ 
ban  transportation  ssrstems  through  im¬ 
proved  traffic  management  and  other 
techniques  must  receive  even  greater  em¬ 
phasis.  It  is  FHWA  policy  that  the  move¬ 
ment  of  automobiles,  motorcycles,  buses, 
rail  transit  vehicles,  taxis,  trucks,  bi¬ 
cycles,  and  pedestrian  traffic  be  managed 
together  so  that  maximum  effectiveness 
of  the  urban  transportation  system  as  a 
whole  may  be  more  nearly  achieved. 

RURAL  TRANSPORTATION 

State  and  local  governments,  aided  by 
Federal  fimds,  have  developed  an  exten¬ 
sive  and  efficient  system  of  highways 
which  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
prosperity  and  enhancement  of  rural 
communities.  In  recent  years,  however, 
the  Federal  Government  and  many 
States  have  placed  a  greater  emphasis 
on  dealing  with  transportation  problems 
in  large  metropolitan  areas,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  rate  of  major  system  im¬ 
provements  in  rural  areas  has  declined. 
To  counter  this  trend,  with  its  attendant 
impact  on  the  Natimi’s  economic  well¬ 
being,  FHWA  policy  shall  focus  greater 
attention  on  determining  rural  highway 
transportation  needs  and  improving  ru¬ 
ral  highway  service.  Increased  emphasis 
will  also  be  placed  on  determining  ap¬ 
propriate  programs  and  services  for 
those  rural  residents  who  do  not  have 
access  to  private  automobiles. 

Congress  has  declared  as  national  pol¬ 
icy  the  need  to  emphasize  more  the  con¬ 
struction  and  reconstruction  of  all  Fed¬ 
eral-aid  systems  in  order  to  reach  rea¬ 
sonable  standards,  including  those  for 
safety.  This  need  is  especially  acute  in 
rural  areas  where  there  are  numerous 
structurally  deficient  bridges  and  where 
other  critically  needed  highway  improve¬ 
ments  are  by  necessity  being  continually 
postponed.  Furthomore,  the  problem  (rf 
system  deterioration  may  well  Intensify 
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with  the  elimination  of  unprofitable 
rural  rail  branch  lines  and  the  resulting 
shift  of  freight  mov^ents  to  rural  roads. 
It  is  FHWA  policy  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  to  accelerate  wherever  possible  the 
upgrading  of  the  rural  transportation 
system,  including  the  construction  and 
reconstruction  of  highwas^  where 
propriate,  in  order  to  improve  the  serv¬ 
ice  and  performance  of  rural  highway 
transportation. 

PROGRAM  FUNDING  MECHANISMS 

The  mechanisms  for  funding  Federal- 
aid  transportation  programs  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  appropriate  ftmding  lev¬ 
els  are  significant  policy  issues.  The 
PHWA  endorses  fully  the  policy  of  sep¬ 
arating  the  issue  of  appropriate  program 
funding  levels  from  reference  to  fixed 
Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund  revenues. 
Program  levels  should  be  determined 
through  careful  analysis  system  per¬ 
formance,  and  should  refiect  an  explicit 
Federal  role  related  to  maintaining  or 
improving  such  performance.  Funding 
levels  for  long-term  ct^ltal  improvonent 
programs,  such  as  highway  develoixnent, 
must  have  long-term  stability  to  suiH>ort 
ah  effective  planning  process,  and  should 
not  be  subject  to  erratic  short-term  fiuc- 
tuations  except  in  cases  of  unusual  na¬ 
tional  conditions. 

A  fundamental  premise  of  the  FHWA, 
one  which  forms  the  basis  for  policies 
concerned  with  transportation  program 
funding  mechanisms,  is  that  apprc^riate 
user  charges  are  a  fair  and  equitable 
means  of  obtaining  transportation  rev¬ 
enues  in  order  to  provide  benefits  to 
users.  This  policy  has  proven  to  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  effective  in  funding  most 
transportation  programs  and  in  mini¬ 
mizing  transport  subsidies.  Moreover,  the 
FHWA  supports  the  trust  fund  mech¬ 
anism  to  ensure  that  user  revenues  are 
allocated  for  major  transportation  pur¬ 
poses,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
Title  23,  and  to  allow  fiexibillty  in  de¬ 
termining  appropriate  fimding  levels.  In 
such  cases  where  programs  are  best  fi¬ 
nanced  by  a  trust  fund,  it  is  necessary  to 
evaluate  user  charge  levels  periodically 
to  determine  if  they  need  to  be  adjusted 
to  support  the  program  levels  justified 
by  performance  objectives  or  to  gain  im¬ 
proved  equity  among  classes  and  types  of 
users. 

It  is  important  to  view  this  general  pol¬ 
icy  in  proper  context  with  respect  to  the 
relative  use  of  transportation  systems 
and  the  fact  that  some  programs  are  fi¬ 
nanced  from  general  rev«iues.  A  Federal 
use  tax  on  g^asoline  is  channeled  into  pro¬ 
grams  to  improve  Federal  highway  sys¬ 
tems,  thus  one  could  argue  that  such  a 
Federal  tax  is  inequitable  for  predomi- 

_ nant  users  of  highways  not  on  Federal 

systems.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  cmn- 
munity  benefits  al^  accrue  to  non-users 
of  Federal-aid  highways  suggests  that 
general  funds  should  also  support  cer¬ 
tain  transportation  improvements.  How¬ 
ever,  while  these  benefits  to  the  general 
public  justify  the  fulling  of  such  Fed¬ 
eral-highway  programs  as  public  lands 
and  forest  developmoit  from  general 
revenues,  sound  policy  hidds  that  Federal 
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programs  should  be  financed  by  user 
charges,  and  the  magnitude  of  Federal 
assistance  should  be  determined  by  per¬ 
formance  objectives. 

Another  important  p<dlcy  issue  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  number  of  programs  and 
the  distribution  of  funds.  The  FHWA 
recognizes  the  advantages  of  reducing 
Ihe  number  of  separate  categmioal  pro¬ 
grams  in  order  to  provide  State  and  local 
officials  more  fiexibillty  and  options  in 
their  selection  of  projects  within  broad- 
based  programs,  and  shall  continue  to 
work  with  Congress  to  achieve  this  ob¬ 
jective.  It  must  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  specific  programs — such  as  the  In¬ 
terstate  program,  safety  programs  and 
innovative  demonstrations — are  de¬ 
sirable  where  there  is  a  clear  national 
interest  and  a  strong  Federal  ix^e  is  in¬ 
dicated.  Furthermore,  the  FHWA  en¬ 
dorses  a  policy  of  ai^rtioning  program 
fimds  on  a  formula  basis  whenever 
feasible,  whether  the  formula  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  law  or  by  administrative  discre¬ 
tion.  in  order  to  distribute  Federal  aid 
as  equitably  as  possible. 

TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING 

Transportation  exists  to  meet  an  in¬ 
terconnected  set  of  broad  national.  State, 
and  cmnmimity  social,  economic,  and  en¬ 
vironmental  goals,  and  its  prOfoimd  ef¬ 
fects  on  dev^opment  must  be  consistent 
with  these  goals.  To  achieve  this  con¬ 
sistency,  the  FHWA  encomrages  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  transportation  planning  at 
all  levels  of  government  with  land-use 
planning  and  other  social,  economic,  and 
environmental  planning. 

Comprehensive  and  well  coordinated 
transportation  planning  is  an  ess^tial 
element  of  the  transportation  devd(9- 
ment  process.  The  piupose  of  transporta¬ 
tion  planning  is  to  provide  a  process  for 
developing  a  coordinated  set  of  goals  and 
objectives,  for  selecting  among  trans¬ 
portation  alternatives,  and  for  initiating 
improvement  programs.  Effective  plan- 
ni^  must  include  a  mechanism  for 
maintaining  cooperation  between  State 
transportation  agencies,  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  local  transportati<m  agencies. 
In  order  to  achieve  this  cooperation  and 
an  effective  planning  process,  the  FHWA 
requires  State  and  metropolitan  planning 
agencies  to  provide  for  input  fnnn  appro¬ 
priate  local  officials,  to  allow  for 
public  psuticipation,  and  to  improve  the 
linkage  between  the  planning  and  pro¬ 
gramming  of  projects,  p^irthermore,  the 
planning  process  must  be  ccxnprehensive 
and  coordinated^  incorporating  all  modes 
of  transport,  community  development, 
and  land  use. 

It  is  FHWA  policy  that  in  inban  areas 
the  transportation  planning  process  shall 
include  the  devel(^Mnent  of  a  transporta¬ 
tion  plan  and  a  short-term  improvement 
program.  The  plan  shall  consist  of  a 
transportation  system  management  ele¬ 
ment  and  a  long-range  el«nent,  while 
the  transportation  improvement  pro¬ 
gram  shall  be  a  staged,  multiyear  pro¬ 
gram  of  cost-effective  transportation 
projects  consistent  with  the  plan.  An  an- 
phasis  on  products,  as  well  as  the  process 
of  urban  transportation  planning,  serves 
to  make  the  process  more  effective  and 
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provides  a  performance  orientation  to 
transportatkm  planning. 

If  the  Nation’s  overall  tran^iortation 
system  is  to  work  efficiently  and  provide 
adequate  mobility  for  all,  several  modes 
of  transport  are  required,  all  operating 
within  a  well  coordinated,  intercon¬ 
nected,  and  cooperative  framework.  Thus 
FHWA  policy  is  that  transportation 
planning  at  all  levels  of  government 
should  be  multimodal,  and  special  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  need  for  im¬ 
proved  intermodal  transfer  facilities  and 
access  to  terminals. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Federal  Government  should  oper¬ 
ate  to  the  maximum  extent  through  co¬ 
operative  measures  designed  to  improve 
the  efficiency  and  productivity  of  trans¬ 
portation  systwns.  In  response  to  this 
policy,  the  FHWA  pursues  a  broadly 
based  research  and  development  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  provide  new  and  im¬ 
proved  methods  and  procedures  to  con¬ 
struct.  maintain,  and  manage  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  highway  transportation  system. 
The  key  element  in  this  effort  is  the  Fed¬ 
erally  Coordinated  Program  of  Research 
and  Development  in  Highway  Trans¬ 
portation  (rcP) ,  which  focuses  all  avail¬ 
able  resources  on  problem  areas  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  entire  highway' commimity. 
By  encouraging  and  coordinating  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  State  transportation  agencies, 
private  industry  and  research  organiza¬ 
tions.  universities,  and  Federal  agencies 
through  the  FCP,  the  highest  level  of  ex- 
p«:tise  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  most  cri- 
ticid  highway  transportation  problems. 

The  highly  developed  level  of  the  co¬ 
operative  Federal-State  relationship, 
which  has  limg  been  recognized  as  the 
key  element  in  the  success  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral-aid  highway  program,  is  also  essen¬ 
tial  in  making  use  of  highway  research 
findings.  By  means  of  this  partnership, 
the  results  of  research  and  development 
are  applied  to  highway  planning,  con¬ 
struction,  operations,  and  maintenance 
activities  on  a  nationwide  basis.  Above 
all,  the  FHWA  policy  se^  to  ensure  that 
the  benefits  of  research  and  development 
are  made  available  to  other  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  and  to  private  enterprise 
through  effective  dissemination  programs 
and  appropriate  incentives  for  their  use. 

A  priority  program  in  this  area  is  tiie 
practice  of  technology  transfer.  In  order 
to  increase  the  benefits  of  highways,  im¬ 
prove  their  quality  and  minimize  their 
cost,  the  PHWA  prmnotes  the  widespread 
use  of  new  technology  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time  in  a  number  of  ways: 

Full  siq>Port  to  the  major  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  emphasis  on  technology  trans¬ 
fer; 

Increased  coordination  and  intensifi¬ 
cation  of  efforts  with  the  States  and 
others  in  the  highway  community  in  us¬ 
ing  and  promoting  the  use  of  new  tech¬ 
nology; 

Increased  capability  and  emphasis  in 
the  development  of  technology  in  the  re¬ 
search  program  and  in  other  programs; 

Major  emphasis  on  implementation, 
primarily  through  such  mechanisms  as 
the  Ebcecutive  Committee  on  Application 
of  Improved  Technology  and  the  Experi- 
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mental  Projects  Program,  Implementa¬ 
tion  Program,  Demmstiution  Projects 
Programr  and  National  Highway  Insti¬ 
tute  Program; 

MajM*  emrrfiasis  on  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  activities  of  the  field  offices 
where  technical  staffs  and  operating  per¬ 
sonnel  have  an  essential  role  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  overall  progi*am. 

Although  the  eritical  issues  addressed 
by  the  PHWA  research  and  development 
program  vary  from  year  to  year  as  some 
problems  are  solved  and  others  emerge, 
the  policy  goal  to  increase  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  Nation’s  highway  system,  to 
improve  its  environmental  compatability, 
and  to  reduce  «iergy  use  and  highway 
construction  and  maintenance  costs,  re¬ 
mains  CMistant. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

Soimd  public  policy  dictates  that  all 
levels  of  government  should  protect,  im¬ 
prove  the  efficiency  of,  and  maintain  the 
performance  of  large  public  investments, 
in  accordance  with  their  appropriate  and 
respective  roles.  Nowhere  is  this  policy 
more  appropriate  than  in  transportation 
systems.  With  respect  to  highways,  it  is 
essential  that  the  most  efficient  use  be 
made  of  all  highway  systems,  compatible 
with  the  land  development  and  economic 
activity  which  these  networiss  serve. 

It  is  FHWA  policy  to  encourage  the  use 
of  system  management  techniques,  or  low 
capital  intensive  methods,  to  improve 
traffic  flow  and  to  help  solve  mobility 
problems.  The  reduction  in  mobility  and 
safety  resulting  from  increasing  traffic 
volumes  can  often  be  corrected  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  capability  of  existing  high¬ 
ways  through  various  system  manage¬ 
ment  techniques  as  well  as  by  increasing 
system  capacity  through  new  construc¬ 
tion  or  reconstruction.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  heavily  traveled  corridors  and 
in  urban  areas.  System  management 
techniques  included  a  wide  variety  of 
measures,  such  as:  Traffic  channeliza¬ 
tion;  computerized  traffic  control;  pref¬ 
erential  treatment  for  transit  and  other 
high  occupancy  vehicles:  management 
and  control  of  parking;  changes  in  work 
schedules;  spe^  limit  changes;  reduc¬ 
tion  and  control  of  automobile  use;  and 
better  accommodations  for  pedestrians, 
bicycles  and  trucks. 

Since  many  of  these  concepts  require 
new  and  innovative  plans,  it  is  FHWA 
policy  that  each  urban  transportation 
planning  process  shall  include  the 
development  of  a  plan  for  transportation 
system  mangement  (TSM) .  The  formula¬ 
tion  of  metropolitan  strategies,  the  as¬ 
sessment  of  alternative  measures,  and 
the  planning,  selection,  programming 
and  execution  of  actions  are  clearly 
State  and  local  responsibilities.  It  is  im¬ 
perative  that  the  State  transportation 
agency  and  the  various  local  govern¬ 
ments  and  transportation  agencies  co¬ 
operate  in  planning  and  implementing 
these  actions. 

PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 

There  are  many  general  policy  con¬ 
siderations  associated  with  maintaining 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  effective¬ 
ness  in  the  PHWA’s  internal  program 
administrative  practices  and  those  of  its 


constituent  agencies.  The  key  policy  con- 
sideraticHis  in  the  area  of  program  man¬ 
agement  axe  summarized  below. 

The  FHWA  Organization.  The  PHWA 
shall  continue  to  review  periodically  its 
internal  organizations,  procedures,  and 
lines  of  authority  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  new  and  complex  problems  in  the 
highway  transportation  field.  The  PHWA 
is  increasingly  called  upon  to  advise  State 
and  local  governments  on  complex  high¬ 
way-related  issues.  Since  detailed  knowl¬ 
edge  of  local  conditions  is  frequently 
needed  to  respond  effectively,  the  FHWA 
shall  ccmtinue  to  delegate  to  its  field  of¬ 
fices  as  much  flexibility  and  decision¬ 
making  authority  as  is  consistent  with 
the  uniform  application  of  Federal  high¬ 
way  policies. 

Program  Accountability.  It  is  FHWA 
policy  to  ensure  proper  accountability 
in  the  administration  of  national  high¬ 
way  transportation  programs.  This  policy 
is  in  keeping  with  the  responsibility  to: 

The  Congress,  which  exercises  legisla¬ 
tive  authority  to  establish  programs,  to 
obtain  or  supply  financial  resources,  and 
to  authorize  action; 

The  President,  the  Secretary  of  Trans¬ 
portation,  and  others  who  exercise  au¬ 
thority  in  terms  of  program  manage¬ 
ment; 

The  public,  who  receive  the  benefits 
and  represent  the  ultimate  source  of  all 
fimding. 

In  keeping  with  the  goal  to  maintain 
proper  accountability  within  the  national 
highway  transportation  program,  the 
FHWA  shall  employ  and  refine  the 
necessary  means  and  methods  to: 

Ensure  that  policy  and  program  ob¬ 
jectives  establi^ed  by  Congress  are  be¬ 
ing  met  and  that  desired  results  or  bene¬ 
fits  are  being  achieved; 

Ensure  that  resources  are  being  ade¬ 
quately  protected  and  utilized  efficiently 
and  eccmomically; 

Ensure  the  honesty  and  fiscal  integrity 
of  its  own  organizatimi  and  that  of  other 
agencies  given  "authOTity  in  administer¬ 
ing  the  program. 

Inasmuch  as  the  national  highway 
transportaticm  progvtim  is  administered 
within  the  framework  of  an  effective  and 
cooperative  Federal-State  partnership, 
there  is  a  mutual  d^iendence  on  the  pert 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  to  ensure  the  pricier  accountabil¬ 
ity. 

Streamlining  of  Procedures.  It  is 
FHWA  policy  that  the  flexibility  of 
States  in  developing  and  carrying  out 
projects  using  F^eral  highway  funds 
should  not  be  restricted  by  excessive 
Federal  regulation.  While  the  Agency 
has  the  responsibility  to  ensure  compli¬ 
ance  with  existing  Federal  laws  and  ob¬ 
jectives,  it  is  FHWA  policy  to  sedc  statu¬ 
tory  changes  whenever  necessary  to  al¬ 
low  State  procedures,  as  certified  by 
appropriate  State  officials,  to  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  most  Federal  requirements,  so 
long  as  national  interests  are  not  com¬ 
promised.  In  addition,  the  FHWA  con¬ 
tinually  reviews  its  internal  procedures 
to: 

Minimize  those  requirements  which 
are  not  contained  or  envisioned  in  the 
law; 


Curtail  lengthy  and  complex  instruc¬ 
tions; 

Simplify  existing  proeedures  and  re¬ 
quirements  to  provide  greater  flexibility  j 
and  disGretion  at  the  local  level; 

Eliminate  unnecessary  paperwork; 

Decentralize  program  responsibilities 
and  related  delegations  of  authority.  ! 

Quality  Construction.  It  is  FHWA  j 
policy  to  rigorously  seek  to  improve 
highway  construction  practices.  This 
goal  involves  the  processes  of  design, 
planning,  specification,  materials  con-  i 
trol,  and  contract  administration  of  all  i 
highway  projects.  It  is  time  to  readdress 
and  reemphasize  the  basic  function  of 
highway  transportation  agencies — the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  qual¬ 
ity  highways — so  as  to  provide  the  best 
possible  investment  of  public  highway 
fimds. 

Program  Emphasis  Areas.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  PHWA  to  annually  deter¬ 
mine  and  carry  out  an  Internal  program 
that  focuses  special  attention  on  certain 
timely  and  significant  objectives.  These 
areas  of  ^nphasis  provide  the  framework 
for  setting  operaticmal  priorities  for  the 
Agency  in  working  with  State  and  local 
governments  in  achieving  national  objec¬ 
tives  of  a  priority  nature.  Following  are 
the  program  emphasis  areas  for  fiscal 
year  1977: 

Quality  of  highway  construction  and 
maintenance; 

Federal/State/local  coordination  and 
Federal  interagency  coordination; 

Transportation  systems  efficiency; 

Delivery  system  for  Federal-aid  high¬ 
way  fimds; 

Motor  carrier  safety; 

Highway  safety; 

Civil  Rights  (internal,  external,  minor¬ 
ity  business  enterprise  participatiixi) . 

Minority  Business  Enterprise  Contract¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  PHWA,  con¬ 
sistent  with  Executive  Order,  to  provide 
opportunities  for  minority  business 
enterprises  to  be  informed,  to  bid,  and  to 
obtain  commodity  and  service  contracts. 
Accordingly,  for  FBTWA  procurements 
and  State  and  local  government  procure¬ 
ments  involving  Federal  funds.  PHWA 
shall  encourage  and  solicit  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  minority  business  enterprises  in 
the  submission  of  proposals  and  bids  and, 
where  appropriate,  in  the  performance 
of  contract  services. 

Equal  Opportunity.  An  important  na¬ 
tional  goal  is  to  achieve  equal  opportu¬ 
nity  for  all  citizens  and  the  redress-  of  I 
damages  from  past  discrimination.  To 
this  end,  the  mWA  shall  further  inter-  ' 
nal  effoils  to  recruit,  promote,  and  train  I 
minorities  and  women  for  all  positions 
and  especially  for  those  positions  of  a  ' 
supervisory  nature.  As  one  example  of  ac-  i 
tion,  new  training  in  civil  rights  obliga-  , 

tions  will  be  required  for  FHWA  man-  | 

agers  and  supervisors.  In  addition,  agen-  ] 
cies  and  contractors  that  receive  Federal  ' 
highway  aid  must  also  protect  civil 
rights,  and  strive  to  eradicate  the  effects 
of  past  discrimtnati(Hi  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color  or  national  origin  in  the  plan¬ 
ning,  locaticm,  design,  ocmstruction,  and 
operaticA  of  Federal-aid  highway 
improvements. 
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SAFETY 

The  overriding  policy  goal  in  trans¬ 
portation  safety  is  to  provide  the  highest 
practicable  and  feasible  level  of  safety 
for  people  and  property  associated  with 
or  exposed  to  the  Nation’s  transporta¬ 
tion  systems.  Although  the  accident  and 
fatality  rates  of  United  States  highways 
are  the  lowest  of  all  major  industrial 
countries,  the  PHWA  is  committed  to  a 
national  highway  transportation  policy 
which  will  further  reduce  highway  haz¬ 
ards  and  the  resulting  number  and  sever¬ 
ity  of  accidents  on  all  the  Nation’s  high¬ 
ways. 

Identification  of  the  several  factors 
which  affect  or  contribute  to  highway 
safety  has  necessarl^  resulted  in  diffu¬ 
sion  of  responsibilities.  Safety  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  shared  among  all  levels  of  gov¬ 
ernments,  vehicle  and  component  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  transportation  utili¬ 
ties  industries,  highway  builders,  pedes¬ 
trians,  individual  vdiicle  operators  and 
other  users  of  the  highways.  This  situa¬ 
tion  is  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
intercity  and  interstate  nature  of  travel, 
and  the  economic  necessity  for  highly 
efficient  transportation,  require  that 
many  jurisdictions  and  agencies  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  construction  of  safe  road¬ 
ways  and  in  the  development  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  traffic  safety  regulations. 

In  carrying  out  safety  programs,  the 
FHWA  seeks  the  voluntaiy  cooperation 
of  all  those  involved  with  highway  trans- 
p)ortation.  The  PHWA  also  provides  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  engages  in  education 
and  training  prwrams,  and  provides  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance. 

'  The  following  are  current  highway 
transportation  safety  policy  objectives: 

Realignment  of  FHWA  safety  func¬ 
tions  to  provide  a  focal  point  for  coordi¬ 
nating  safety  efforts  and  evaluating 
progress; 

Improvement  in  the  overall  manage¬ 
ment  of  safety  programs  by  simplifying 
planning  procedures  and  encouraging 
State  agencies  to  better  coordinate  their 
activities; 

Improvement  of  highway  accident  data 
collection  and  analysis  systems; 

Enforcement  of  the  55  m.p.h.  speed 
limit; 

Increased  use  of  Federal-aid  funds  for 
cost-effective  safety  improvements; 

Updating  and  enlarging  by  the  States 
of  their  motor  carrier  safety  activities 
through  cooperative  agre«nents  with  the 
PHWA;  . 

Safer  shipment  of  hazardous  materials. 

SOCIAL,  ECONOMIC,  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
FACTORS 

Sound  transportation  environmental 
policy  encourages  the  use  of  transporta¬ 
tion  to  improve  the  environment  wher¬ 
ever  economically  possible,  and  to  avoid 
or  minimize  transportation’s  adverse  im¬ 
pacts  on  the  environment.  In  recognition 
of  this  goal,  in  recent  years  a  number  of 
congressional  measures  and  PHWA  pol¬ 
icies  have  been  designed  to  minimize  or 
eliminate  the  adverse  impacts  of  highway 
transportation  and  to  assure  a  greater 
compatibility  of  highways  with  the  en¬ 
vironment. 


It  Is  PHWA  policy  that  full  consid¬ 
eration  shall  be  given  in  highway  trans¬ 
portation  programs  to  the  Impacts  of 
highway  development  and  travel,  along 
with  transportation  needs,  engineering 
aspects,  safety  elements,  and  project 
costs.  Furthermore,  a  systematic.  Inter¬ 
disciplinary  approach  is  essential  to  as¬ 
sure  a  balanced  treatment  of  all  of  these 
factors  in  providing  for  safe  and  efficient 
transportation  service. 

Ftill  consideration  of  social,  economic, 
and  environmental  factors  requires  open 
administration  of  the  highway  program, 
not  only  permitting  but  actively  encour¬ 
aging  the  involvement  of  other  agencies 
and  groups  and  the  general  public.  This 
approach  is  important  to  assure  public 
confidence  in  highway  agencies,  to  de¬ 
velop  fully  information  on  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  environmental  effects,  and  to 
bring  to  light  a  clear  understanding  of 
community  values.  Public  involvement 
does  not  imply  any^lessening  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  designated  decisionmakers;  it 
does  mean  the  views  of  others  will  be 
available  to  decisionmakers  before  deci¬ 
sions  are  reached. 

Other  measures  to  assure  full  consid¬ 
eration  of  social,  economic,  and  environ¬ 
mental  factors  include  an  objective 
analysis  and  comparison  of  the  impacts 
of  alternative  courses  of  action,  and  the 
early  identification  and  study  of  these 
factors,  so  that  this  knowledge  is  avail¬ 
able  in  time  to  be  presented  at  public 
meetings  and  to  influence  decisions. 
These  alternatives  include,  where  appro¬ 
priate,  various  types  and  scales  of  high¬ 
way  improvements,  improvements  to 
other  transportation  modes,  and  the 
option  of  not  undertaking  any  project  at 
the  time  envisioned. 

The  aesthetic  impact  of  highway  de¬ 
velopment  is  an  important  consideration, 
and  special  attention  should  be  given  to 
assuring  that  both  urban  and  rural  high¬ 
ways  are  as  visually  pleasing  as  possible. 
The  appearance  of  the  roadside  is  also 
imp>ortant,  and  the  control  of  junkyards 
and  outdoor  advertising  along  the  Inter¬ 
state  and  primary  systems,  roadside 
landscaping,  and  the  construction  of 
scenic  overlooks  and  pleasant  roadside 
rest  and  recreation  facilities  remain  as 
important  elements  of  highway  beautifi¬ 
cation. 

It  is  FHWA  policy  that  noise  control 
mitigration  measures  be  taken,  where 
feasible,  when  anticipated  noise  levels 
for  new  projects  exceed  specified  levels 
related  to  adjacent  land  uses.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  FHWA  supports  legislation  to  re¬ 
duce  the  noise  level  of  motor  vehicles 
and  encourages  land  use  planning  and 
control  by  State  and  local  governments 
to  prevent  noise-sensitive  uses  from  de¬ 
veloping  in  high-noise  impact  areas  or 
to  ensure  that  such  development  is 
planned  to  minimize  adverse  effects.  Also, 
in  response  to  congressional  direction, 
FHWA  has  issued  air  quality  guidelines 
for  new  projects  in  designated  air  quality 
control  regions. 

Noise  and  air  quality  are  relatively 
tangible  items  lending  themselves  to 
rather  direct  action,  but  for  other  less 
tangible  factors  the  FHWA  position  is 


that  attention  should  be  focused  on  the 
entire  process  of  project  development 
rather  than  only  final  project  plans,  and 
that  the  States  should,  subject  to  FHWA 
approval,  develop  their  own  programs 
and  methods  for  assuring  that  national 
goals  and  objectives  are  met.  The  States, 
with  FHWA  guidance  and  approval,  are 
now  implementing  Action  Plans  or  re¬ 
quired  procedures  for  considering  im¬ 
pacts  of  roadway  development. 

It  is  FHWA  policy  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  minimize  the  detrimental  effects 
on  those  who  must  be  relocated  or  are 
otherwise  directly  affected  by  highway 
construction.  Under  the  provision  of  the 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Land 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970,  compre¬ 
hensive  relocation  assistance  is  available 
to  persons  directly  affected  by  highway 
projects.  It  is  FHWA  policy  to  assure 
that  this  assistance  is  provided  in  a  fair 
and  equitable  manner  in  all  cases. 

SPECIAL  HIGHWAY  PROGRAMS 

’The  Federal  Government  has  a  imique 
interest  and  role  in  special  programs 
such  as  those  to  construct  and  improve 
highways  on  federally  owned  lands,  to 
promote  mobility  in  Appalachia  and  des¬ 
ignated  economic  growth  centers,  to  pro¬ 
vide  highway  assistance  to  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments,  to  assure  access  to  defense 
facilities,  and  to  provide  disaster  relief. 
These  programs  are  established  by  the 
Congress,  and  the  Federal  Government 
is  often  the  best  level  of  government  to 
directly  finance  and  manage  them,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  often  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  States.  In  many  cases,  these  pro¬ 
grams  entail  extensive  coordination  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  or  with  foreign 
governments,  and  the  direct  Federal 
construction  of  highway  facilities.  It  is 
essential  that  the  FHWA  maintain  the 
capacity  to  carry  out  these  special 
programs. 

The  FHWA  policy  is  to  administer 
these  programs  as  efficiently  as  possible, 
to  streamline  procedures  for  administer¬ 
ing  th«n,  and  to  assure  the  same  high 
standards  of  performance,  safety,  and 
environmental  protection  as  those  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  regular  Federal-aid  high¬ 
way  programs  in  cooperation  with  the 
States.  Although  the  need  for  a  strong 
Federal  role  in  providing  highways  on 
Federal  lands  and  in  other  special  pro¬ 
grams  is  obvious,  FHWA  will  work  to 
give  State  and  local  officials  more  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  coordinating  these  pro¬ 
grams,  and  to  consolidate  separate  pro¬ 
grams  where  possible.  Such  a  policy  is 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  decen¬ 
tralization  of  national  programs. 

m.  Policy  Directions 

The  policy  statements  discussed  above, 
together  with  the  national  principles  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Introduction,  form  the 
basis  for  general  policy  in  various  pro¬ 
gram  areas  which  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  deem  in  the  natiixial 
interest.  ’Two  significant  points  seem  ap¬ 
propriate  with  respect  to  policy  formula¬ 
tion  by  the  FHWA  in  the  future:  First, 
it  should  be  based  as  much  as  possible 
upon  the  systematic  analysis  of  altema- 
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tives  and,  second,  that  as  coordinated, 
mnltimodaJ  transportation  systems  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  develc^ed,  new  perspectives 
on  transportation  service  in  its  broadest 
functional  terms  wUl  become  necessary. 
Some  of  these  policy  directions  are  dis¬ 
cussed  briefly  below. 

Policy  Analysis.  The  development, 
analysis,  and  evaluation  of  policy  is  a 
process  that  depends  upon  the  sys¬ 
tematic  assimilation  of  relevant  infor¬ 
mation,  the  formulation  of  alternative 
ix)licies,  and  the  evaluation  of  these  al¬ 
ternatives  in  terms  of  their  likely  impact 
upwi  the  transportation  system.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  numerous  activities 
currently  underway  within  the  FHWA 
designed  to  improve  the  information 
base  upc«i  which  the  process  depends, 
one  principal  example  in  the  area  of  in¬ 
vestment  programs  should  illustrate  the 
directions  in  which  highway  transpox*ta- 
tion  policymaking  is  headed. 

The  National  Highway  Inventory  and 
Performance  Study  iNHIPS).  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  congressional  direction,  the 
FHWA  has,  since  1968,  submitted  to  the 
Congress  biennial  reports  on  future 
highway  needs.  Studies  were  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  States,  and  the 
findings  which  were  reported  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  1968,  1970,  1972,  and  1975,  have 
been  useful  in  congressional  delibera¬ 
tions  on  national  highway  legislation. 

For  the  1976  National  Highway  Inven¬ 
tory  and  Performance  Study  (NHIPS), 
the  FHWA,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
States,  is  analyzing  and  evaluating  the 
level  of  performance  on  the  existing 
highway  system  as  the  primary  objective. 
This  approach  was  selected  because  of 
significant  shifts  in  national  transporta¬ 
tion  pohcy  considerations.  These  con¬ 
cerns  are  illustrated  by  the  following 
policy  issues: 

1.  What  are  the  appropriate  Federal, 
State  and  local  roles  in  highway  con¬ 
struction,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  post-interstate  System? 

2.  What  are  the  appropriate  funding 
levels  for  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro¬ 
grams? 

3.  What  are  the  performance  improve¬ 
ments  anticipated  from  alternative  in¬ 
vestment  lev^? 

4.  What  is  the  effect  of  Federal-aid 
funding  levels  upon  State  and  local 
transportation  decisions? 

5.  How  can  performance  characteris¬ 
tics  be  measured  uniformly  when  factors 
vary  substantially  across  the  Nation? 

6.  How  can  cost-effectiveness  measures 
be  equitably  applied  to  public  investment 
decisions? 

The  1976  NHIPS  is  designed  to  respond 
to  these  types  of  policy  issues  by  provid¬ 
ing  better  information  on  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Nation’s  highway  systems. 
Above  all,  it  is  clear  that  public  invest¬ 
ments  will  be  subjected  with  increased 
rigpr  to  economic  analysis  in  the  futxire 
and  the  FHWA  policy  shall  be  to  provide 
the  kind  of  information  which  will  allow 
this  type  of  scrutiny. 

Transportation  Objectives.  The  effec¬ 
tiveness  oi  a  transportation  system  can 
be  measured  by  how  well  it  provides  spe¬ 


cific  types  of  service,  or  stated  differently, 
by  how  w^  it  meets  specific  tran^x>rta- 
tlon  policy  objectives.  Transportation 
service  can  be  categorized  into  four  gen- 


A  transportation  policy  objective  is 
to  increase  the  eflBciency  with  which  pas¬ 
sengers  and  freight  are  transported  both 
short  and  long  distance.  The  demand  for 
these  four  categories  of  transportation 
service,  and  the  facilities  requii^  to  ac¬ 
commodate  them,  must  be  determined 
and  the  appropriate  Federal  programs 
and  investment  levels  defined.  The  figure 
on  the  following  page  illustrates  the  con¬ 
cept  of  four  distinctive  types  of  trans¬ 
portation  service.  It  shows  that  the  com¬ 
plete  transportation  system  is  comprised 
of  several  different  modes  and  that  vari¬ 
ous  public  and  private  jurisdictions  have 
a  part  in  the  develoiwent  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  system. 

Policies  for  improving  eflBciency  in 
each  of  these  broad  service  categories 
may  vary  somewhat  depending  on  the 
location  of  the  facility  or  service  in  ques¬ 
tion  and  the  particular  characteristics 
of  each  type  of  service.  But,  essentially, 
the  general  policy  objectives  for  these 
four  categories  are  to  provide  and  main¬ 
tain  safe,  efficient,  accessible,  and  cost- 
effective  systems,  and  to  make  personal 
travel  as  convenient,  comfortable,  and 
pleasant  as  ix>ssible. 

To  facilitate  the  long  haul  of  passen- 
gere  and  freight — that  is,  their  transport 
between  cities  and  between  rural  com¬ 
munities — principal  Intercity  and  inter¬ 
regional  highways  must  continue  to  be 
developed  and  maintained.  An  adequate 
system  of  collector  routes  must  also  be 
available  to  provide  access  to  the  main 
arterial  routes  on  which  long  distance 
travel  occurs,  and  to  facilitate  egress 
from  the  arterial  system  to  ultimate  des¬ 
tinations. 

Policy  objectives  for  the  transport  of 
passengers  short  distances  are  the  same 
for  niral  communities  and  metropolitan 


eral  functions:  (1)  Short  haul  of  passen¬ 
gers,  (2)  Long  haul  of  passengers,  (3) 
Short  haul  of  freight,  and  (4)  Long  haul 
of  freight. 


areas.  But  for  the  latter,  the  problems 
to  be  resolved  are  more  complex.  A  basic 
objective  regarding  both  rural  and  urban 
areas  is  that  acceptable  transportation 
service  should  be  available  to  all  people. 
In  rural  areas  this  essentially  entails  as¬ 
suring  that  adequate  roads  exist.  There 
is  a  growing  awareness,  however,  that 
public  transportation  service  is  also 
needed  in  rural  areas.  The  Rural  Public 
Transportation  Demonstration  Program 
is  a  step  toward  demonstrating  this  need 
and  should  help  Federal,  State,  and  lo¬ 
cal  officials  devise  more  effective  rural 
pubUc  transportation  programs  in  the 
future.  As  more  is  learned  about  the  spe¬ 
cial  needs  of  rural  residents,  programs 
can  be  more  specifically  designed  to  meet 
those  needs. 

In  urban  areas,  population  density  and 
the  great  variety  of  trip  purposes  and 
travel  patterns  present  problems  for  de¬ 
termining  the  best  system  for  moving 
people.  The  goal  is  to  find  the  best  bal¬ 
ance  between  the  private  automobile  and 
public  transportation.  Since  the  appro¬ 
priate  balance  varies  from  city  to  city, 
depending  on  city  size,  population  den¬ 
sities,  land  use  patterns,  and  various 
other  factors.  State  and  local  officials 
require  flexibility  in  allocating  funds 
among  alternative  types  of  improve¬ 
ments — whether  they  be  development  of 
highway  facihties,  public  transportation 
improvements,  or  traffic  management 
techniques — if  the  particular  services 
each  city  needs  are  to  be  provided. 

The  service  category  short  haul  of 
freight  involves  the  local  distribution  of 
goods.  Included  In  this  category  are  not 
only  pickup  and  delivery  service  occiu*- 
ring  entirely  within  a  particular  local 
area,  but  also  the  origin  and  destination 
portions  of  long  haul  service.  Urban 
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goods  movement  causes  special  problems 
because  of  the  mixture  of  tnick  and 
automobile  traffic  in  congested  down¬ 
town  and  other  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  areas.  System  improvements  must 
minimize  adverse  oivironmental  impacts 
and  the  disrupition  of  traffic  flow.  In  rural 
commimities  the  primary  need  is  to  im¬ 
prove  hicdiway  transportation  access  to 
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and  within  each  commimity  and  indus¬ 
trial  or  commercial  center,  especially  in 
those  corridors  where  improfltable  rail¬ 
road  branch  lines  may  be  abandoned. 

The  appropriate  policy  directions  fmr 
the  future  must  ensure  that  the  trans¬ 
portation  system  operates  efficiently  with 
respect  to  the  four  major  transportation 
service  categories  and  that  all  system 
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improvements  are  compatible  with 
broader  societal  gocds.  This  gocd  indeed 
provides  a  challenge  to  all  those  ctm- 
cemed  with  the  developm^t  and  use  of 
the  Nation’s  transportation  system  'as 
well  as  to  the  formulatioii  of  future  pol¬ 
icy  statements  on  transportation. 
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